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Moral Tales. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 
[Condensed from Chambers’ Miscellany.] 


A more simple and kind-hearted being than Bob Par- 
gns—little Bob Parsons, as he was called, on account 
ofhis somewhat diminutive size—was not known within 
hesound of Bow Belles. Bob had been for years a slave 
othe counting-house; and, while other clerks were occa- 
jonally indulged with a®holiday, he was quite contented 
toil on as usual, without any idea that he deserved or 
required a similar relaxation. But at last, the little man’s 
jimecame. Bob unasked, got a week’s holiday at Christ- 
ms; and having such a monstrous allowance of time, he 
solved to spend it in the country.” 

Now Bob Parsons, for the last twenty years, had lived 

inLondon, where he was employed as a clerk in an ex 
tensive firm, and he had maintained little intercourse with 
the place of his nativity, ~a small village in Lincolnshire, 
alled Littlethorpe. Naturally enough, Bob determined 
visit his native place, and learn something of his kin- 
ied. His parents, and brothers and sisters were all 
iead; but he had some nephews and nieces, he believed, 
aill living, and he determined to go and visit them. When 
the other clerks heard that little Bob Parsons was going 
into the country, it occasioned them a great deal of 
amusement, and, as he drovepoffjthey wishd him‘ ‘a 
vety mérry Christmas with nobody, at nowhe e, in Lin- 
colnshire.’ ’? We shall se@whether Bob did not some 
where find somebody to bid him welcome. 
After a very pleasant day’s journey in the stage coach, 
our traveller stopped at the George Inn at Grantham, 
where he spent the night. ‘The next morning, while eat- 
ing his breakfast, Bob began to wonder whether anybody 
in Littlethorpe would remember him. He thought of his 
dd school-master, who was probably dead before now, and 
his schoolmates, some of whom he should probably see. 
One of these he remembered better than all the rest. This 
ws Esther Greenbury, a ‘“‘ kind, bright-eyed, fresh color- 
ed lass, some three years his senior, and at the top of the 
witing class in those days when boys and girls learned 
ogether.” Boband Esther were very particular friends 
athose days, and he remembered one day in particular, 
then she saved him from being beaten by a big boy, who 
lisiked Bob on account of his superior scholarship. Es- 
her interposed with a ruler, and warded off the blows 
fom poor Bob’s head, and then Bob assisted Esther to 
escape from the tyrant. After this mutual benefit, Bob 
ndeavored to raise an interest in Esther’s feelings, and, 
tot succeeding as well as he hoped, he was quite piqued 
vith his kind friend. But these were by-gone days, and 
bob smiled at the recollection of things which happened 
wlong ago. 

The George Inn was not very far from the village of 
littlethorpe, and, leaving his portmanteau there to be 
wnt on by the coach, Bob started on foot for his boy hood’s 
ime. Every object which he met, seemed like an old 
fiend to him, and when he entered the village, and pass- 
tithe church, and the grave-yard, he stopped to brush 
Way a tear, as he thought that all his friends lay there. 
Atlength he came to the blacksmith’s forge. A group of 
ten were gathered there, but not one of them knew him. 
The face of the blacksmith himself looked familiar to 
bob, and when some one called out ‘ Nat Gibbs, what 
dost say toa sup of beer,’ he knew at once his old 
ithool-mate. 

“Ina moment he pushed through the group at the 
inge, and caught hold of the big smith’s brawny hand, 
without speaking. 

‘Hallo!’ exclaimed the latter, ‘Who are you, eh?’ 

‘Why, sir, I beg your pardon,’—Bob was always a pretty 
Moken man—‘I dare say you do not remember me. I 
your old schoolmate, Bob Parsons.’ 

“Why surely, you ben’t Little Bob Parsons come back 
Yan ” cried the smith, starting back with astonishment, 
id then shaking him violently by the hand, as he saw 
he traces of little Bob, the boy, in the person of little 
eb the man. ‘ Well, who'd ha thought of seeing you 
back in the old place again? Any how, I’m glad tosee 

fe, and looking so hearty too. My missus will be very 
Meased to see thee too; for she isa relation of your own 

Parsons. Why, now I think on’t, she is your own 
tother’s daughter—your eldest brother Dick’s child.’” 

}. then Nat Gibbs took his old school mate home with 
M, and right glad was Matty his wife, to see her uncle 
%b, whom she had heard so*much about. After the first 

“ptise was over, Bob had a hundred questions to ask 

utold friends, which Matty answered very patiently. 
‘Mong other things, he learned that his old friend, Esther 



























Greenbury, was now the village school-mistress, and that 
she taught in the very school room where Bob used to 
go when he was a boy, and she a girl, in the same classes. 
Another thing Bob learned about Esther, which was that 
she had been very kind to his sister Polly, and her daught- 
er Jenny, who had been unfortunate. Esther had be- 
friended poor Jenny after her mother’s death, and it was 
she who took her to her own home, where Jenny died, 
leaving her little girl in Esther’s charge. All these things 
raised Bob’s esteem for his old friend still higher, and 
when he learned that she had never matried, though she 
might have done so many times if she had chosen, he be- 
gan to wonder what could have been the reason for her 
choice to remain an old maid. 

«Shall I see Esther Greenbury to-night,’ inquired Bob 
after a pause. 

‘No, not to-night. She has gone to Grantham to buy 
things for to-morrow. To-morrow evening being Christ- 
mas day, and poor little Jenny’s Sirttday, Esther*has a 
merry making of her scholars at her large school room.’ ” 

The next day however, at church, Bob did see Esther 
Greenbury, and a lovely Jittle fair-haired girl with her, 
who he knew must be the orphan grand-child of his sis- 
ter, about whom he heard the night before. The kindest 
heart inthe world had Esther Greenbury; and though 
she had changed from a rosy, laughing girl, to a rather 
stout, middle-aged dame, yet Bob saw in her face the 
same expression he used to like so much, ‘I'he meeting 
was very cordial, though it was in church, between these 
two old fricnds. After service, they went together to the 
church-yard, where all his family were laid, and Esther 
turned away her head while her companion wept quietly 
over the graves of his kindred. Half an hour passed be- 
fore Bob touched Esther’s shoulder, and said, ‘* Now | 
think we had better go.” Then, leaving the church-yard, 
the old school-mates walked together to Esther’s home, 
and Bob invited himself to the children’s party in the af- 
ternoon. He went; and made himself very useful and 
agreeable to the children, who liked their new play-mate 
amazingly. Inthe evening, they had a general game of 
Blind man’s buff, in which Bob Parsons distinguished 
himself by guessing wrong, which was not strange, as he 
could not tell the names of the children, without being 
blinded. 





The next evening, at Esther’s invitation, Bob went to 
take a quiet cup of tea with her, and talk over “ old times,” 
as they said; and then the little man determined to ask 
Esther why she had never married. 

That cup of tea turned out to be quite a pleasant affair. 
Little Jenny was out to spend the evening, and, after Bob 
had asked all the questions he wished about his relations, 
che found himself feeling quite familiar with Esther, who, 
in her turn, treated Bob with equal frankness. She ask- 
ed him how it had happened that he had remained a sin- 
gle man all his life, and Bob replied that the London wo- 
men he had known ‘ were not to his taste, and now he 
supposed it was too late. But Esther,’ he went on to 
say, ‘ why is it, if 1 may take the liberty of an old friend, 
to ask, why is it that you were never married? You 
did not want suitors when you were young.’ 

Esther was the least affected person in the world, but 
she stirred her tea unnecessarily, coughed without the 
slightest cause, and then said, that the attentions she had 
received from the young men of her station, had never 
pleased her—that she could not marry. men who she felt 
were her inferiors in education—that, in short, she was 
meant for an old maid?” 

Bob pretended to misunderstand this, and said he ‘ had 
never thought she felt herself so much better than other 
people.’ Esther colored, and said she had hoped that 
Bob would understand her better than that, ‘ but never 
mind,’ she added with a sigh. ‘Yes, but I do mind,’ 
said Bob, ‘I think that a woman must have a very strange 
sort of heart, if it is not moved when she sees that a man 
thoroughly loves her.” 

‘So do I,’ said Esther emphatically. 


‘She must be 
either very silly or very unfeeling.’ 











‘Then why did you refuse Gibbs and others?’ 

‘ Why ?’ echoed Esther, ‘ because they never did love 
me thoroughly.’ 

‘ But,’ said Bob, ‘ suppose some one should come now 
—some one who really loved you very much, who re- 
spected you besides; who promised to love and care for 
you all the rest of his days, and to make you as happy as 
he possibly could; what would you say then, Esther?” 

‘Oh, that’s supposing an impossibility,’ said Esther, 
gravely, 

‘Indeed, it is no such thing, Esther, for I am that man 
myself. What do you say, Esther—dear Esther?’ ” 

We will leave the reader to imagine what Esther 
said, and also how happy little Jenny was, when she 
learned that she was going to London to live. They 
were to be married at Easter, and Bob promised to bring 
his wife to see her friends at Littlethorpe every summer. 

When Bob returned to town, it was announced that 
something had come of his visit to the country, and that 
Little Bob Parsons was going to be married. M. w. D. 








Biography. 
THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


BY MRS. KIRKLAND. 

She seemed to us much plainer in every respect, than 
any picture of her we had seen. Her complexion is far 
from clear, her’ figure diminutive, her dress devoid of 
taste. Doubtless the circumstance of her being in mourn- 
ing, detracted a good deal from the elegance of her appear- 
ance. She was drest entirely in black, without even the 
relief of a white collar, a style particularly ill-suited to 
her figure and complexion. The Prince looks like a 
substantial German Baron, not ill-favored, but quite be- 
hind the notion one gets of him from his portrait. If the 
Queen had married him for the strength of the impres- 
sion made by one of these flattering semblances, she must 
have been sadly disappointed; but she was happily pre- 
served from any danger of so fatal a mistake, by an early 
acquaintance with the Prince, her cousin, who studied 
with her under the same masters for two or three years. 
They are said to be truly happy in their domestic rela- 
tions; and the English have deep respect for the private 
character of their monarch. They consider her a model 
wife and mother. She is extremely systematic, and 
makes a point of superintending personally all the arrange- 
ments for the comfort and improvement of her children, 
reading all the books which are provided for their use, 
and acquainting he:self with the character of those who 
have charge of them. We were amused to hear that the 
Queen of England does not like titerary people, that she 
excludes them, as far as possible, from the court; and, 
in fact considers having produced a book as equivalent 
to loss of caste. A person who had by dint of great 
science and ingenuity perfected a plan by means of which 
the public interest was essentially benefitted, embodied 
the result of his studies, in a book, highly esteemed by 
the critics and the public. It was proposed by a certain 
lady at court, to present this gentleman, on the strength 
of this merit; but the Queen absolutely declined receiv- 
ing him, because of his literary character. Some one 
suggested that he had served with honor in the army, 
upon which ground her majesty consented to receive him. 
But the gentleman very properly declined appearing at 
court on these terms; so that her majesty was, after all, 
the only person presented in the affair. Somebody says, 
there is hardly a magistrate that does not commit him- 
self twice as often as he commits any one else. But the 
Queen is only proving her legitimacy; for who ever heard 
of one of her family as a patron or even an admirer of 
literature? . [Union Mag. 


PRINCE ALBERT AND HIS SON. 


At a méeting of the York Auxiliary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, on Thursday, Oct. 19, Mr. T. J. 
Bourne, one of the agents of the Parent Society, related 
the following incident, as illustrating the truthfulness of 
the proposition advanced by a preceding speaker, that the 
present proud position of that country is to be attributed 
to the fact of the British throne ‘having for its foundation 
the Word of God : 

“Some time ago, Miss Hillyard, the governess in the 
royal family, seeing the Prince of Wales inattentive to his 
studies, said—‘ Your Royal Highness is not minding your 
business, will you be pleased to look at your book and 
learn your lesson?’ His Royal Highness replied that he 
should not. ‘ ‘Then,’ said the governess, ‘I shall put you 
in the corner.’ His Royal Highness again said that he 
should not learn his Jesson, neither would he go into any 
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corner, for he was the Prince of Wales, and, as if to 
show his authority, he kicked his little foot through a 
ane of glass. 

" Surpriedl at this act of bold defiance, Miss Hillyard, 
rising from her seat, said—‘ Sir, you must learn your les- 
son, and if you do not, though you are the Prince of 
Wiles, I shail put you in the corner.’ However, the threat 
was of no avail, the defiance was repeated, and that too, 
in the same determined manner as before, his Royal High- 
ness breaking another pane of glass. Miss Hillyard, 
seeing her authority thus set at nought, rang the bell, 
wnd requested that his Royal Highness, Prince Albert, 
might be sent for. Shortly, the Prince arrived, and hav- 
ing learut the reason why his presence was required, ad- 
dressing the Prince of Wales, and pointing to a footstool 
or ottaman, said,—‘ You will sit there, Sir!’ His Royal 
Highness then went to his own room, and, returning with 
a Bible in his hand, he said to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales,—‘ Now I want you to listen to what 
St. Paul says about people who are under tutors and gov- 
ernors,’ and having read this passage to him, he added,— 
‘It is undoubtedly true that you are the Prince of Wales, 
and if you conduct yourself with propriety, you may, 
some day be a great man—you may bea king, in the room 
of your mother ; but now you are only alittle boy,—though 
you are Prince of Wales, you are only a child, under 
tutors and governors, who must be obeyed, and have 
those placed under them to do as they are bid. More- 
over,’ said his Royal Highness,’ ‘I must tell you what 
Solomon says;’ and he read to him the declaration, that 
he who loveth his son chasteneth him betimes, and then 
in order to show his love for his child, he chastised him, 
and put him in a corner, saying,-—‘ Now, Sir, you will 
stand there until you have learnt your lesson, and‘antil 
Miss Hillyard gives you leave to come out, and remem- 
ber that you are under tutors and governers, and that 
they must be obeyed !’” 


Morality. 
HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A traveller who was crossing over the Alps, was over- 
taken by a snow storm at the top of a high mountain. 
The cold became intense. The air was thick with sleet, 
and the piercing wind seemed to penetrate into his bones. 
Still the traveller, for atime, struggled on. But at last 
his limbs were benumbed, a heavy drowsiness began to 
creep over him, his feet almost refused to move, and he 
Jay down on the snow to give way to that fatal sleep, which 
is the last stage of extreme cold, and from which he would 
certainly never have waked up again in this world. Just 
at that moment, he saw another poor traveller coming up 
along the road. ‘The unhappy man seemed to be, if pos- 
sible, even in a worse condition than himself. For he, 
too, could scarcely move; all his powers were frozen, 
and all appeared to be just on that point to die, 

When he saw this poor man, the traveller, who was 
just going to lie down to sleep, made a great effort. He 
roused himself up, and he crawled, for he was scarcely 
able to walk, to his dying fellow-sufferer. 

He tovk his hands into his own, and tried to warm 
them. He chafed his temples; he rubbed his feet; he 
applied friction to his body. And all the time he spoke 
cheering words into his ear, and tried to comfort him. 

As he did thus, the dying man began to revive, his pow- 
ers were restored, ang he felt able to go forward. But 
this was not all; for his kind benefactor, too, was re- 
covered by the efforts which he had made to save his 
friend. The exertion of rubbing made the blood to cir- 
culate again to his own body. He grew warm by trying 
to warm the other. His drowsiness went off, he no lon- 
ger wished to sleep, his limbs returned again to their 
proper force, and the two travellers went on their way to- 
gether, happy, and congratulating one another on their 
escape. 

Soon the snow-storm passed away; the mountain was 
crossed, and they reached their home in safety. 

If you feel your heart cold towards God and your soul 
almost ready to perish, try to do something which may 
help another soul to life and make his heart glad ; and you 
will often find it the best way to warm and restore and 
gladden your own. [Missionary Mag. 
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ABOUT PROPHETS, AND HEZEKIAH. 


“Do stop reading, Eddy, a little while,” said a blue- 
eyed little girl of four years old toa brother of seven. “I 
want you to tell me a story.” 

‘* Don’t tease me to stop now, Emmy dear. 
read the next chapter first,” said Edward. 

**O, you are reading in the Bible. Father and moth- 
er says it is the best book. And I think it has nice pret- 
ty stories. What are you reading about, Eddy ?”’ 

“Why, I have been reading about Hezekiah, how sick 
he was, and how God let him live fifteen years longer.” 

“God keeps everybody alive,’’ said the little girl. 

** Yes, I know it, but he told the prophet to tell Heze- 
kiah that he should live fifteen years more. When Hez- 
ekiah was sick, and just ready to die, he prayed to the 
Lord, and He answered the prayer, and told him that he 
was not to die then. I mean He told the prophet to tell 
him £0,” 


Let me 


** What is a prophet ?” 

‘A prophet is a very wise man. They used to know 
what things were going to be before they happened.” 

“What things were going to be before they happened 
repeated the little girl. 

“Why, yes. God used to teach them what would 
happen to people who lived at the same time they did. 
And he used to teach them, too, what was going to hap- 
pen a great many years afterwards, to people who were 
not born then.” 

“ How do you know?” inquired the little girl, ina sur- 
prised tone of voice. * 

“Why, father téld mé so. And he showed me places 
in the Bible where the prophets had written all about 
things which did not happen until hundreds of years af- 
terwards. But you are not old enough to understand how 
this was, yet.” 

“* Why, mother tells me a good deal about the Bible. 
I know about Adam and Eve, how they would be wicked 
when God told them to be good, and about Abraham, and 
about how Joseph’s brethren treated him, and how ku d 
he was tothem when he had got to the rich land, and 
was such a rich man, how he gave them all they wanted 
to eat—” 

“ You will talk yourself all out of breath, sis, if you 
don’t stop a minute and rest. I shall not have time o 
read my other chapter now, for it is all but school time.” 

“* When you do read it, you can read it out loud to me, 
Eddy.”’ 

** Well, if you will promise not to ask more than twen- 
ty questions,” and as he finished reading, Edward left 
the room, to prepare for school. [{ Reaper. 


Sabbath School. 
“1 CAN NEVER FORGET THAT LOOK!” 


Perhaps some readers are ready to inquire, What conld 
there be in a look that made so deep an impression on the 
mind? 

I will tell you with pleasure, my young friends ; and I 
hope you will learn a lesson from the true and simple 
story. 

Several years since, there was a little girl, whose name 
.was Fanny. She attended the Primary School in the 
town of L One cold, frosty morning, the schol- 
ars had gathered around the stove, and each one was try- 
ing to get the warmest place. I was among the number, 
and as selfish as any of the scholars. 

I looked around in search of Fanny, but she was not 
in the group. She had come to the school-room, and 
seeing that she could notget a place near the fire, without 
pushing one of the @cholars away, she had quietly taken 
her seat on the opposite side ofthe room. Her arms were 
folded, and her hands looked blue and cold, for it was a 
long distance that she walked to school. But no com- 
plaint escaped her lips. 

Fanny was my favorite playmate, and I had always lov- 
ed her; but I had never thought that she was handsome 
until that morning. She had not a fair complexion, nor 
beautiful eyes, nor curly hair; but when I saw her seat- 
ed alone, and thought how patient she was, and how wil- 
ling todeny herself to please others, it seemed to me that 
her face was radiant with mortal beauty. 

I can never forget that look. And now I can never 
think how Fanny looked, or how she appeared at any 
other time except that cold morning. Many hours have 
we spent together on the play-ground, and many times 
have we studied the same lessons, and recited in the same 
class; but whenever memory brings the image of that 
little girl before my mind, it is always associated with 
that act of self-denial. 

Although children cannot express it like older persons, 
yet they often feel the truth of the proverb, ‘“‘ Handsome 
is that handsome does.” 

I hope all readers will try and live so that their friends 
will have reason to remember how they looked when they 
were doing some good deed; and be careful that you 
never do anything that is wrong, because in after years 
some one might think how you looked when you were do- 
ing wrong. [S. S. Adv. 


























Religion. 








THE LITTLE GIRL’S HEART. 


The following dialogue occurred one day between a 
a pious father and his little daughter. Every littleé girl 
who reads this article, and every other little girl ough®to 
understand what God means when he says, ‘‘ My son, or 
my daughter, give me thine heart.” No little girl can go 
to heaven, till she has given her heart toGod. Every 
little girl who reads this dialogue, may suppose, if she 
pleases, that we have selected and printed it to help her 
learn something more about her heart. 

“Pa,” said Maria suddenly, one day after she had been 
thinking for some time, ‘‘Pa, what does heart mean? 
When you talk about my heart, I can’t think of anything 
but those gingerbread hearts that we eat.” 

“You know, dear, that your heart is not anything 
which you can see.” 

“Oh yes, pa, I know that, I know my heart is not like 
those, but 1 want to know what it is like?” 

“ You know there is something within you which loves 





and hates; this something is your heart. So when God 


> 


says, : Give me your heart,’ he means, ‘love me.’” 
6 a | ; 

it << as if I wanted to love God, but I doy 

‘* You know how to love me, don’t you 2” 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

“But I never told you how to love me.” 

“Oh, but that is very different.” 

“ Different—how 2” 





“* Why, papa, I see 
you love me.” 

**Do you love nobody that you have never seer 
Maria?” 

‘I don’t know papa; yes, to be sure, I love 
and uncle George and aioe Caroline. But then i 
heard you talk about them, papa, and I know that 
love them, and they have sent me presents.” " 

“So I have talked to you about God, and you kno 
that I love him, and he has made you ntore presents thay 
everybody else in the world. Besides, you love peopl 
sometimes who have never given you anything, and who 
none of ns have ever seen. Don’t you remember lit 
Henry and his Bearer ?” 

** Yes, papa, I love Henry, I am sure.” 

“You see then it is possible to love the character, 
people whom you have never seen. Now the characte 
of God is infinitely lovely ; he deserves to be loved Mor 
than all other beings together ; ind if you love those wh 
have been kind to you, only think what God has done 
you. He gave you parents, when you could not take cay 
of yourself; he has given you food and clothing, ap 
health, and friends; he has watched over you by nigh 
and by day, and when you were sick he has made yo 
well; and now, when he comes to you after all this, ap 
says, ‘ My daughter, give me thine heart,’ you say,‘No 
can’t, I don’t know how; I can love my father, and mot 
er, and brothers and sisters; but I cannot love God yk 
gave them all to me.’ ” 

‘Oh papa, I will, Ido love him,” replied Maria wit 
fervor. 

** Perhaps you think so now, Maria.” 

* Oh, I shall always love him, I know I shall.” 

Her father smiled. 

“Papa, you cannot see. into my heart—how doy 
know that I do not leve God?” 


Parthtal. 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 


BY MRS. E. L. FOLLEN,. 


The fire was burning brightly, the hearth was nicel 
swept, the shutters were closed, the petted Maltase 
was stretched out at her full length on the hearth-rug, an 
Frank and Henry were seated one on each side of the 
mother, and she had her knitting work. How happy an 
comfortable they all were! The clouds which had tes 
on their faces the evening before, had passed away, aw 
sweet peace had returned. 

‘* Dear mother,” said Harry, “ do tell us a story.” 

“‘f have no story in my head,” replied his mothe 
“but I will, if you have a mind, ask you a few questions. 

The boys looked a little disappointed. ‘‘ Not abo 
our lessons, I hope, mother; we have enough of them 
school; I’m tired of them,” said Frank. 

“No,” said their mother, ‘ nothing to do with scho 
lessons.” 

“* Well then, we are ready,” said the boys. 

‘* Suppose,’’ she said, ‘‘ one of the laborers frot 
every place where the articles of which the furniturea 
ornaments in this drawing room were produced, we 
were invited here, who should we have to visit us th 
cold evening? Think, before you answer.” 

The boys put on their considering caps, and atl 
Harry said, “‘ First we should see a solemn Turk ente 
with his turban and loose trousers, for the carpet ¢a 
from his country. ‘Then we should see a Chinamar, fd 
the China vases were made in his country.” ; 

“And my nice straw chair came from China,” ¢ 
Frank. ; 

““Then,” continued Harry, “an African prince m 
enter, for the ivory and ebony on the piano were broug 
from Africa. ‘Then a Frenchman would come bowing 
and take his seat, for the paper is French. After bi 
comes a grave Spaniard, for your guitar is Spanish.” 

“Is not the fender made of Russia iron?” aské 
Frank. 

‘* Yes,” said his mother. 

“Then Lintroduce a Russian. And the tablecloth # 
curtains are English, so walk in, Mr. John Bull.” _ 

“ The picture ofa girl shading a candle was painlg 
in Holland,” said their mother, ‘so you must invilé 
Dutchman; and the copy of the Sybil was done in Ron 
and we must have an Italian.” 

‘This wooden vase was carved in Switzerland,” # 
Harry, “‘ and so we have a Swiss; and the musical bq 
came from Geneva, and there is a Genevan.” 

“ Did not this palm-leaf fan come from Calcutta, m0 
er?” asked Frank. 

‘* Yes,” she replied. ' 

“Then we must have a Hindoo,. and a Maltese, ' 
Puss came from Malta.” * ; 

‘« Puss is not a piece of furniture Frank,” said Ha 

“ But she’s jast as good and better,” said Frauk, 
I’m sure she is an‘ ornament.” 

“ But mother,” continued Harry, “we must hve 


you, and know all about you, ang 
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come from them? Oh, here is the lamp and stand, that 
came from Edinburgh, and the beautiful sea-weeds from 
Cork; to be sure ladies made them, but no matter, they’ll 
do just as well ; so sit down ladies. Now have we not 
all, mother ?”” 

“ You have,” she replied, “‘ forgotten your own coun- 
trymen ; but I think we must have an American to rep- 
resent the labor of this country. These chairs, tables, 

jano, are works of his hands, and he is proud of his skill 
and industry ; he looks and walks like a man.” 

“ Now let us name over our company,” said Harry. 
Thus he did, counting them as he did so on his fingers. 
“Fifteen,” he said, as he finished. 

“ Maltese, sixteen,” cried Frank, “ for puss shall not 
be passed over.” 

“ Now,” said their mother, ‘‘ suppose you seat them all 
around the room.” 

“The Turk shall have the arm-chair,” said Harry. 

“ No,” said Frank, ‘* the Chinaman shall sit there, and 

‘his long cue shall dangle over the back.” 

“Tf now,” said their mother, ‘we were to invite all 
the animals that have in any way contributed to the fur- 
nishing out our drawing-rgom, to visit us in imagination 
also, what should we have? Think well.” 

“A flock of sheep,” said Frank, “‘ for the wool that the 
carpet is made of.” 

“And horses, for their hair, for the chairs and sofa,” 
cried Harry. 

* As we have not much room forso many four-legged 
visitors, beside our bipeds, we will take only one animal 
as the representative of the rest of his brethren. So say 
asheep and a horse.” 

“ Especially,” said Frank, ‘‘ as we must have an ele- 
phant, for without his tusks we should not have ivory for 
our piano keys. So Mr. Elephant take a seat.” 

“Now what next?” said their mother. 

“Ofwhose skin is the bottom of this chair made?” 
asked Harry. 

“T am not sure,” replied his mother ; “‘ perhaps that 
of a goat.” 

“ Let’s have a goat, then, with a long beard, and stand 
him by the Turk and Russian.” 

The boys were now silent for a few moments, “I don’t 
think of any more,” said Harry, at last. 

“There are more animals, however, which have helped 
to furnish the room,” .replied their mother. 

“The turkey-cock,” cried Frank ; “the feather brush 
is made of his feathers.” 

 T have thought of another,” said Harry,‘ the silk-worm. 
The fringe on the curtains is silk, and the velvet on the 
great arm chair is made of silk ; so creep into the parlor, 
Mrs. Silkworm, and take your place under the ele, hant, 
just where they put the mouse in the Museum.” 

Again they stopped to consider, for their mother told 
them that they had not yet got all the animals into the 
room which had a right to a place there. ‘* There is,” 
she said, ‘‘ an animal bigger than any you have yet thought 
of, and which would find poor accommodations here, [ 
fear.” 

The children tried in vain to think what animal this 
could be. 

“I think,” said their mother, ‘ that the elasticity of 
this chair is produced by whalebone.” 

At this the boys shouted—‘‘And at’ any rate he can 
claim the oil in the lamps.” 

“ What shall we do with a whaie, mother? We must 
invite a very young whale to come; the smallest they 
have will represent whaledom, and then we shall be very 
much crowded.” 

“* What other animals can you think of? We have not 
all,” said their mother. 

“T have thought of another,” said Harry, ‘‘ a hog,a 
hog—the hearth-brush is made of bristles. Now, Mr. 
Grunter, I hope you’ll behave your best.” 

“T have thought of another,’ cried Frank ; “‘ are not the 
strings of your guitar of catgut ? and then puss is always 
here to take her place.” 

“ First,” said Harry, ‘“‘ you make her a piece of furni- 
ture, and then an animal.” 

“She don’t care,” replied Frank, stroking her. 

“There is yet another animal,” said their mother, 
“that you have not thonght of, and avery important 
one too.” 

The boys thought awhile, but could not guess. 

“What fastens the joints of the tables and chairs, and 
holds on the veneering ?” asked she. 

“Glue, glue,” replied Harry ; “‘ and now I have it; 
glue is made from the hoofs of cows and oxen: so Mrs, 
Mooley-cow may come in, for she is not so big as an ox, 
and will do as well. And now I am sure we have all.” 

“No,” said Frank, ‘“‘I have just thought of another. 
Mother to!d me yesterday that this basket was made of 
porcupine quills, so we'll have a porcupine, and I guess 
he’ll set up his quills when he sees what a company he 

a8 got into.” 

After puzzling their brains a while longer, they all 
concluded they could not think of any other animal who 
had contributed in any way to furnishing the parlor. 

“Let us now name over the whole company,” said 
Harry; so he began: “First, the human beings. A Chi- 
nese, a Hindoo, an African, a Turk, an Italian, a German 
an Englishman, a Russian, a Dutchman, a Spaniard, a 

renchman, a Swiss, an Irishman, a Scotchman, (these 
two last are ladies,” he said, in a sort of parenthesis) ‘ and 
a free American.” 

“And a Maltese,” cried Frank, “ for I insist upon it, 
Puss is one of the ornaments of the room—seventeen in 





all. Now I will name the animals. An elephant, and 
silkworm, a porcupine and a cow, a horse and a hog, a 
turkeycock and a sheep, a goat, a whale and a cat—elev- 
en in all.” 

“* Just imagine,” said Harry, “if all these animals and 
men were really here, what a room full we should have. 
It seems to me as if I could see them now, particularly 
the Chinese and Turk among the men, and the elephant 
and whale among the animals.” 

“I doubt not,” said their mother, ‘ that we might in- 
crease the number, if we knew the exact history of the 
manufacture of everything here, very like some of the 
colors have been derived from insects.” 

** Colors from insects ?” said Frank. 

‘* Yes, the Cochineal is an insect used to dye scarlet ; 
but we will stop here, as we are not sure. Now tell me 
how have we obtained all these articles made by the people 
of other nations? How did we get this carpet from Tur- 
key? this paper from France? this vase from China? 
these curtains and table-cloth from England, and so on 
with all 1”? 

** Why,” said Frank, ‘‘ you bought them in the shops.” 

‘* But how did they get into the shops?” 

““Men buy them and bring them here in vessels from 
the countrypwhere they are made,” replied Harry. 

“* And what are these men called?” asked their mother. 

** Merchants,” replied Harry. 

“* When they go to England, and China, and all these 
places for these things, do they carry nothing but money 
to get them with?” 

** No, mother, they carry goods from this country, for 
I have seen them loading vessels that were going away, 
and I suppose they take the money they get for the goods 
they carry, and buy the articles that are wanted here.” 

“And what do we call this business?’ asked his 
mother. 

**Commerce,” replied Harry. 

** And what are these men called who make all these 
articles of furniture ?” 

‘* Mechanics.” 

“‘ And what do we call those who paint pictures?” 

** Artists.” 

‘Did it ever strike your mind before how many peo- 
ple, and how many different materials were requisite to 
make a drawing-room as pretty and as comfortable as 
this is ? how much science and skill, how many different 
countries contributed to our pleasure? and in short, how 
all quarters of the globe are, as it were, brought round our 
fireside by the power and ingenuity of man?” 

“It never did,” said Frank. 

“It seems to you as if we had brought together by our 
imaginations, a very large and strange assembly of hu- 
man beings and animals, who have contributed towards 
producing what we see here, and are now enjoying. Yet 
we have only conjured up»a small portion of those who 
were actually engaged. How many sheep, think you, it 
took to furnish wool for this carpet? How many hands 
to make it? How many silkworms supplied the material 
for the velvet of this chair? and how many industrious 
and ingenious human beings to manufacture it? and so 
on with almost everything here. A room much larger 
than this, would not contain the number we might sum- 
mon to our meeting. Miners, glassblowers, and many 
others would have a right here. But now we will dis- 
miss our curious assembly, for it is time for you to say 
good night to them and to me.” 

‘* Begone, all of you,” said Frank, “ all except Puss, 
and she shall remain undisturbed, stretched out on the 
hearth-rug, sound asleep.” 














Benevolence. 








“LITTLE JACK HORNER.” 


But few persons, probably are aware of the fact that 
many of the rhymes which they heard in the days of their 
childhood were written very many years ago; yet this is 
the case. ‘They are found in manuscripts in the British 
Museum, as early as the reign of Charles I. Elizabeth, 
and even Henry VI. It would seem that the rhyme o} 
Jack Horner must have been written as long ago as the 
time of James I., if we may judge by the quaintness of the; 
title, which is as follows:—The “ Pleasant History oi 
Jack Horner, containing the witty tricks and pranks 
which he played from his youth to his riper years; right 
pleasant and delightful for winter and summer’s recrea+ 
tion.” There are few persons who have not heard of 
Jack Horner, and remember the first few lines, namely : 


“ Little Jack Horner, sat in the corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie,” &c. 


but further than that, little seems to be thought or known 
about him; and the return of Christmas shall be my 
apology for introducing to your readers this noble-hearted 
child, of whom, according to the best of my recollection, 
it may be stated that when he was six or seven years old, 
his mother, one morning had baked a pie purposely for 
him, and just as he was going to school, she said to him, 
“1 will pat your pie on the shelf, and you shall have it 
as soon as you get home.” Thefittle happy, rosy-cheek- 
ed cherub set off to school with his books and lessons, 
but on his way was met by a poor woman who asked him 
for a little money to buy some bread. He pitied the wo- 
man, and like a good scholar, set his mind to work to 
find a remedy, for he had no money, which oftentimes 
saves a great deal of mental labor. All at once he re- 
memberad what his mother had said as he left home; and 





his countenance beamed with joy as he directed the wo- 
man to goto his mother and ask for the pie which she 
had laid up for him on the shelf. The poor woman 
thanked him, and went accordingly, and our little hero 
walked on to school. It was not long -before his moth- 
er heard a knocking at the door.” The poor woman had 
called. She delivered her message, and the pie was 
most cheerfully given to her. His mother, affected by 
this act of generosity, was determined to reward him, 
and before his school was dismissed, she had baked anoth- 
er pie and put it in the place of the one he had given 
away. On his return, he inquired if the woman had 
called. ‘* Yes,” said his mother, ‘‘ and I have baked 
another pie for you.” And there is scarcely a person 
living in Old or New England who has not heard of that 
pie. The name of Jack Horner is handed down from 
generation to generation, while the names of many of the 
greatest military heroes are forgotten ; and he will be re- 
membered, and this deed of benevolence will be spoken 
of when the memory of the greatest military achievements 
shall have passed away. Notwithstanding the lapse of 
more than two hundred years, how pleasantly in this little 
story, he and his mother pass before us. Now the poor 
are still with us; and there is many a woman as she was, 
who called forth the benevolence of Jack Horner; and 
there are among the young readers of the Traveller, I 
doubt not, many boys as deserving and as generous as 
little Jack. For their sakes this is written, and if eztra 
pies are baked and put on the shelf for them, it will bea 
matter of real Thanksgiving. [Boston Traveller. 











Natural History. 








THE WILD CAT. 


In these days of diffused knowledge, everybody knows 
or ought to know, thatthe wild cat resembles poor pussy 
about as much as the hog resembles the rhinoceros. It 
is in fact the lynx of North America—a strong, ferocious, 
hard-lived animal, just as tameable as the tiger, and not 
a whit more amiable. It inhabits deep forests, prefers 
thick wooded swamps, and prowls chiefly by night. When 
wounded by the hunter and not disabled, it flies at him 
with trenchant claws, and growling like a fury fights to 
the last. And yet it has good qualities. By the bye, 
what animal has not? It loves its offspring, never de- 
serts them, and will defend them to the death. If you 
are full of “ a game spirit,” and think you could “ whip 
your weight in wild-cats,” begin by capturing or assailing 
a kitten, and rely upon it, with the first squeak, if she be 
anywhere within a mile, you’ll have the old one down 
upon you like a flash of lightning, and with such squalls, 
and such a burst of fury, and of so terrible an aspect, 
that the chances are a thousand to a fraction of a unit 
you'll run for your life. : 

I was plodding once in a wagon, from Toledoto Mau- 
mee, over level road, in the hot noon sun of a mid June 
day. The driver was a hardy fellow, who looked as 
though he could out-hug a bear, and loosen the tightest 
Maumee ague with a single shake, and yet he owned he 
had been frightened by a wild cat, so that he ran for it, 
and then he told the story, which I give you partly in his 
words. ‘ 

‘| was driving along this road in a buggy, with as fast 
a horse as ever scorned the whip, when some ten rods 
ahead of us, just by that big oak, a wild cat leading three 
kittens, came out of the wood, and crossed the road, and 
went into those bushes on our left, and I thought what 
nice pets they’d make, dnd wished I had one. When I 
came up I noticed one of the young ones in the edge of 
the bushes, but a few feet off, and I heard, or thought I 
heard the old one stealing along deep in the woods. 

‘I sprung out, snatched up the kitten, threw it in the 
buggy, jumped on, and started. When I laid hands on 
it, it mewed, and confound it, it kept a mewing, and as 
I grasped the reins, | heard a sharp growl and a thrashing 
through the brush, and I knew the old one was a com- 
ing; and the next instant, she streamed over a log and 
lit inthe road, all on an end, with her eyes flaming, her 
hair bristling, and her teeth grinning, and she turned as 
on a pivot, and gave an unearthly squall, as she saw me 
racing away, and bounded after, with such yells and fury, 

and gained on me so fast, that for very fear I threw the 
kitten out and lashed the flying horse; but she scarcely 
paused for that, but bounded on a while, as though re- 
covery of her young would not suffice without revenge— 
and when I saw her at my very back, stranger, I did trem- 
ble—and I scarcely breathed until her crying imp recall- 
ed her. Here, at the top of this pitch, I looked back 
and saw her standing, with her young one in her mouth, 
looking after me, as though she’d half a mind to drop the 
kitten and give chase again. I gave the horse a cut, and 
did not feel quite safe until I got some miles away. I 
made up my mind from that time forward to let young 
ones alone.”’ [Buffalo Com. Adv. 


EXTRAORDINARY FACT. 


As a gentleman many years since was riding over New 
market hill, his horse stumbled against a substance which 
he at first considered to be a piece of chalk, but hearing 
rather a peculiar sound from it, was induced to look back, 
when he perceived a large snake, with several younger 
ones, issuing from it; and on closer inspection, it proved 
to be a human skull of great antiquity, and nearly perfect. 
The snakes issued from those ‘‘holes which eyes did 








once inhabit,” and no doubt the young ones had been 
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hatched in the skull of one ‘ who might have kept the 
world in awe.” ‘The skull lay almost secure from 
injury, under a mound, and to all appearance, had 
been bleached for years on the spot where it was 80 e€X- 
traordinarily discovered. [English paper. 
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LETTER FROM CAPE COD. 
THE WELCOME HOME OF THE FISHERMAN. 
Barnstable County, Nov. 29, 1848. 

To my Young Friends,—Readers of the Youth’s Companion, 
to you especially, who live back from the Ocean. 

Do you see, in fancy, that narrow strip of grey and sandy 
beach, stretching itself out into the blue waters, the foam of 
the breaking sea sporting with its pebbles? T'here is the fish- 
erman’s home—a few straggling houses only are discerned, for 
farther back, and in the hollows, as a shelter from the wind, they 
chiefly build their habitations. If you were to pass over the 
"place in a balloon, you might look down and see woods of oak 
and pine, and fields of scraggy bushes, and ponds of sparkling 
water, and roads, winding in almost every direction, crossing 
and recrossing one another in wild irregularity, and not a little 
perplexing to the traveller. Villages, with their neat and well 
painted houses, and churches with spires pointing to heaven, 
and extensive salt marshes yielding large crops of hay, and or- 
chards attached to many a solitary house, you would also see, 
and the ocean rolling its waves in proud grandeur on the one 
side, reaching the beach, and making it smooth as marble, 
while the waters of a great Bay on the other, were carving out 
little coves and minor indentures on the coast. 

In the month of November, the fishing vessels return and 
haul up for the winter, and a merry time it is on shore, especial- 
ly if the summer’s work hag been good—that is, a plenty of fish, 
quick sale, and fair price. 

Stand with me on this narrow and short wharf, projecting 
from the beach, while the fleet of vessels, mostly schooners from 
fifty toa hundred tons, come sailing up. How like a flock of 
sea-birds rounding that point of land at a distance, do they ap- 
pear. Nearer and nearer, they approach, and one, the fastest 
sailor in the fleet, leads them on, as they plow furrows on the 
sun-bright bosom of the deep. One by one they drop their an- 
chors, at a suitable distance from the shore, that the vessels 
may float at low water, and then lowering the large boats at 
their sterns, the crews, numbering from six to twelve and fifteen, 
in each vessel, descend and row themselves to shore, hauling 
the boats high up, and fastening them temporally to an oar 
stuck deep in the sand, or the fragment of a rock which may 
happen tobe near. The vessels have been cruising in company 
all summer—like a flock of gulls they have put out toses, and 
following one another’s track and borne onward with the same 
breeze, have passed from sky to sky, as they disappeared from 
our view, and appeared to the sight of others in distant latitudes. 
On one day they have all crowded together like a throng of sea 
birds to take their fish; and the next they may have nestled in 
the same cove to shelter from the tempest, or repaired to some 
port, if it was the Holy Sabbath, to rest and attend church. 
Searching for fish, casting out the bait, and hauling in the spoils 
of the sea, and in reading and social converse, sleeping and 

working, and with stated hours for prayer, they have passed 
the time of absence from shore. The crews are composed 
chiefly of young men and lads from eight to sixteen years of 
age, and in many vessels, fathers and sons and brothers, and 
uncles and cousins are shipmate®, and all are neighbors on the 
shore ; and while at sea, the discipline is of that easy character 
which savors of a family government, where the reins are held 
loosely by a benignant hand. 

Now they are on their way home from the shore, and you 
may see them threading their course over the hills, and along 
by the marshes, dividing here and there at the intersecting 
paths, and walking singly or in groups of two and three, till 
they enter their habitations. The costume or dress on these oc- 
casions, is not of the most fashionable appearance. A tarpau- 
lin or straw hat, a red-baize shirt, with a short jacket on the arm, 
and perhaps a huge pair of coarse boots, and an oilcloth rabber 
overcoat, thrown carelessly over the back : - 

* Linden will show another sight” 
ona bright Sabbath morning, as the well-worn paths are trod 
by the genteelly dressed young men and women, and respec- 
tably attired persons of more mature life, passing with their fam- 
‘ilies to the Sanctuary for Divine worship; and in the house of 
God, a more trim, respectable, and decorous assembly, rarely 
meets the eye in any portion of the country. 

There is a welcome home in the month of November, which 
shows itselfin sparkling eyes and joyous countenances. At 
first, a bed upon the shore seems to one who has been so long 
rocked upon the waves in his slumbers, not quite the thing, and 
his sleep is a little discomposed, but this soon wears off, and 
the bedstead resting on the immoveable floor, seems very well. 
Now is the time for laying in the winter stores, and calling 
upon neighbors, and going in whole families to spend the day 
with relations. Schools are re-opened, and the larger lads take 
their places on the upper sests of the old fashioned school-room, 
and there, cramped with a short allowance of elbow and sitting 
room, figure away on the slate or write a copy, and then doze 
over & grammar or geographical lesson. 

Singing schools and Bible classes—a ladies’ fair, a strolling 
lecturer's entertainment, a wedding, a week day lecture, and 





the Sabbath’s holy and prized services, with family and neighbor- 
hood intercourse, occupy the mind usefully and agreeably, and 
the winter passes rapidly away inthe midst of health, plenty 
and innocent recreation. 

If there be a happier and more virtuous community, than that 
which I have described, Ihave not seen it, and it shows, that a 
life all remote from the great and gay world, may have its at- 
tractions to those who soberly weigh the value of relative advan- 
tages, and that the sea and its sandy capes and shores, may pos- 
sess a population valuable to the nation, far beyond that where 
the false refinements of life and the luxury and dissipation of 
overgrown wealth, enervate the people. Religion flourishes in 
a soil, where simplicity of character, manliness of action, and so- 
briety of manners, abéund. It was to the fishermen of Galilee, 
that our Saviour repaired to select his disciples, and to found 
his Church upon the earth, and when religion shall have been 
banished from the circles of luxury and fashion, it shall still 
flourish in the same humble temporal occupativu of believers 
to whom it was first addressed. B. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Oxp Stone Housg, or the Patriot's Fireside. By Joseph 
Alden, D. D.—The design of the author was to present, in an 
attractive form, some of the first principles upon which all gov- 
ernment is founded, and to give an account of the formation of 
the Federal Constitution. No subject can be more interesting 
to young republicans. We hope, therefore, that our young 
readers will not only read, but study the volume. ‘They will 
not find it hard work. We think, they will find their visits to 
the Old Stone House exceedingly interesting and profitable. 

Count Raymonp or Tovtovuseg, and the Crusade against 
the Albigences, under Pope Innocent III. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. Illustrated Editidh, Published by M. W. Dodd, New 
York. Contents:—The Church of Christ in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. Antichrist. The Crusaders. The Cavern. The Lady 
of Lavaur. The Wearing Out. Conclusion. Appendix. 

Both books for sale by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
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A LITTLE BOY AND HIS§ PAPA. 


This little boy, when with his governess at home, had always 
been used tu a ylass of wine unce a week, and on holidays, but 
he was sent to an academy conducted by a teetotaller. His 
papa came to the town, and the lite boy went to the inn to 
see him. 

His papa said, “ Well, John, will you take a glass of wine 2” 

John. No, thank you, dear pa. 

Papa. Why? liow is that? You used to take a glass of 
wine. 

J. Yes, pa; but Dr. F. teaches us that all wines are bad, and 
they may, by taking theuy lead us in the end to dv wrung. 

P. Well, you may take just a taste of it. 

J. No, pa; we are told neither to touch nor taste it; and, if 
I were to taste it, I should perhaps displease my veacher, and I 
should not like to do that. 

P. Well, my dear boy, lam very glad to see how much no- 
tice you pay to your teacher, By doing as he tells you, you will 
never be any worse for it. 

Little buys and girls, you should te always as firm as this 
little boy, when you are desired tu take any kiud of intoxicating 
liquor, even by your parents, 

—>_— 


A ROMANC# UF THE WEST, 


The last Glasgow (Missouri) News, tells a strange tale of one 
of the early settlers of Saline county. He was a Frenchman, 
who, about twenty years ago, becume dissatisfied with the pros- 
pects before Lim, and left his wife end daughter, to seek other 
means of mesding his fortune. For several years the wife and 
daughter awa.ted his return, till even affection compelled them 
to believe him dead, They struggled alone in poverty, until the 
daughter grew to womanhvuod and ma.ried, as did also the moth- 
er—both of them remaining in straitened circumstances. Last 
week, however, an old gray neaded man went to the humble 
dwelling of tie daughter, and after surveying her with deep 
emotion for a iew moments, said:—* Do you know the name of 
your father?” To which she replied by giving it. “Then,” 
said he, “I am your father.” After their mutual greetings, he 
brought in two bags of gold, containiny $40,000, and gave them 


‘to his daughter, and offered her husband the best farm he could 


find in the neighborhood. He knew his dauziter by a scar on 
the forehead, trum a wound received when a child. 
——_———_ 


A SIMPLE INCIDENT. 

A poor man at Hamburg was to be buried; four men bore the 
coffin, and the wife followed. They had some difficulty in pas- 
sing through the narrow lane; the way was straight; not a sun- 
beam found its way down there; it was only when they had 
emerged into the broader streets, that the sunlight fell on the 
the humble coffin. I hearda story about this funeral which is 
as poetically touching as it is trae. Within this narrow street, 
high up in an equally narrow chamber lay this poor corpse. The 
wife set and wept over it; she knew of no expedient to get it 
buried—she had no means, The window stood open, when a 
canary bird flew into the room, and settled on the head of the 
corpse, where it began to sing; it made a strange impression 
on the woman; she could wevup no longer, for she imagined it 
must have come down to her from the Lord. The bird was tame ; 
it allowed itselfto be caught directly; and as she related the 
circumstance toa neighbor and showed her the bird, the wo- 
man remembered that she had shortly before read an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper, abeut a canary bird that had flown from 
its home. It was the bird; and the woman, on restoring it to 
its owners, found three human hearts, who rendered her such as- 
sistance as enabled her to bury the dead.— Rambles in the Hartz 
Mountains, by H. C. Anderson. 


Giese 

BOYS !—Study well your book while you sit upon the plain 
benches of the schoul-roum, if you would one day sit a Judge 
upon a higher bench. Let your seat never be found empty at 








the hours of assembling, nor ur.ng the whole term, if you 
would aspire to a seat in the nati. s capitol. Don’t forget that 
great men were once school buy= 

——— en 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Reader have you ever asked yourself the question, What is the 
end of my existence? For what purpose did the Creator send me 
into the world? If you have not; itis high time you should, 
You may be young, and on that account it is the more proper, 
in some respects, that you should urge these interrogations upon 
yourself. When life is beginning, it becomes you, as you are 
setting out upon a journey, to inquire for what purpose it is to 
be undertaken, and whether it will lead. It must come toan 
end soon,and may come to an end suddenly. Conceive of the 
catastrophe of having misunderstood the end of existence. What 
a mistake? A mistake, never to be rectified, since, on earth 
we can live but once. [J. 4. James, 

— ~—— 


FALSEHOOD. 


We never yet knew a boy or a man who from early life spoke 
truth, and shunned a falsehood, that was not virtuous in all oth- 
er respects, and who did not acquire and enjoy the confidence 
and esteem of society. Truthfulness is one of the chief corner 
stones in a good and respectable character. Young man! ney- 
er utter a falsehood ; never be tempted to depart from strict truth 
in all you say. False words come from a false heart; anda 
false heart breeds corruption that soon taints and spoils the whole 
character. —»——— 


INFLUENCE OF PRAYER. 


Judge Hale in his letters to his children, makes no scruples 
to say, “If I omit praying, and reading a portion of God’s bles. 
sed word inthe morning, nothing goes well with me all the 
day.” Dr. Boerhave said that his daily practice of retiring for 
an hour in the morning, and spending it in devotion and medi- 
tation, gave him firmness and vigor for the business of the 
whole day.” He who goes forth from God, after inquiring his 
will, and committing himself to his care, is the best fitted for all 
the successes and disappointments of life. 


Poetry. 


THE SPRING DOWN IN THE DELL. 


Though years have glided, like a dream, 
Since [ stood by thy side, 

Yet still, thou little rippling stream, 
I’ve thought of thee with pride, 

And biessed thee, as I bless thee now— 
Oh! [remember well! 

How thou did’st cool my fevered b ow, 
Dear Spring, down in the dell! 


On many a golden summer hour 
I laid me down to rest, 

Where every wind would throw a shower 
Of blossoms on my breast. 

The spangled flowers grew around— 

Oh! [ remember well! 

The mossy rocks, the velvet ground, 

The Spring, down in the dell. 


Thy waters sparkled in my cup, 
And flashed along the rim, 

And when I raised it, gladly up, 
And broke its dimpled brim, 

Far sweeter than the Samian wine— 
Oh! I remember well !— 

Was that bright crystal wave of thine, 
Dear Spring, down in the dell. 














And, mirrored in thy mimic glass, 
I've watched the artless grace 
Ofmany a dark-eyed village lass, 
As she did kiss thy face, 
And I have envied thee thy lot— 
Oh! I remember well! 
Thou wilt not, can’st not be forgot, 
Sweet Spring, down in the dell. 
[M. Y. Home Journal. 


THE BLIND ORPHAN GIRL. 


BY S. S. HORNOR. 


When I beheld those eyes all masked 
That never light had seen, 

I raised my thoughts to heaven and ask’d, 
“ Father, what can it mean ? 





That one on earth so pure as she, 
Should never day behold ? 
Should ne’er the starry heavens see 
Their golden orbs unfold. . 


Nor view the glowing fields of grain, 
The woodlandsand the lawn, 

The purple hills, the flowing main, 
The blushing of the dawn?” 


And then 1 heard a voice that said, 
“Tf thou would’st wish to know, 
Go ask of him whose blood was shed 

For sinners here below. 


Around whose throne there shines a light 
Far brighter than the sun, 

And where she’ll be an angel bright, 
When here her task is done. 


Where troubles cease forever more, 
And sorrows pass away ; 

When Jesus will her sight restore 
To everlasting day.” 





GOODNESS OF GOD. 


How good is God to let me live, 
My health and all my friends to give, 
How good tosend his blessed Son 
To die for mea sinful one. 


Yes, God to me is always good— 
Let me not show ingratitude; 
But fly from every wicked way 
And try to please him every day.] 
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